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Yo the Publick. 


IN the present age of Prospectus- 
ses, While the long white and dreary 
leaves, unhonoured by the name of a 
single subscriber, are dangling from 
the walls of a Bookseller’s Store, while 
they haunt all our places of public 
resort, dedicated to business or to plea- 
sure, while they infest alike, the toi- 
lette of female beauty and the count- 
ing house of the merchaut, the subscri- 
ber is perfectly sensible of the risque 
of attempting a new project with no 
other aid.—Utterly indecd should he 


~ despond if he measured his hopes of 


success by a standard so abortive and 
so fallacious. But he would fain be- 
lieve, altho’ vanity may be the promp- 
ter’, that the public would not, without 
further evidence than has yet been pre- 
sented, accuse him of wantonly sport- 
ing with pubiic confidence— he would 
fain indulge the thought that they 
would expect something more than 
cmpty promises, something more than 
a disposition to receive and to abuse 
their patronage. Influenced and ani- 
mated by this hope, he presumes to lay 
before a liberal and an enlightened 
Public his plan of a periodical work 
to be issued once a week, and to be 
denominated JourNALOF THE 'TIMEs, 
In the front of this work, it is propos- 
ed to give a summagty or an analysis 
of the passing events both foreign and 
domestic, accompanied by such obser- 
vations as the subject is calculated to 
inspire without mingling in the party 
politicks of the day—it is to assume a 
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character neither Federal nor Demo- 
cratic but rigidly American. Our par- 
ty heats and animosities are now re- 
; duced only to a paltry quarrel about 
a name, and the words of President 
Jefferson have become at last literally 
| fulfilled, that so far as regards all great 
‘enlarged national purposes, we “ have 
‘indeed become all ikepublicans and al 
'Fedcralists.” It is proposed to make 
the contemplated Journal in some 
|measure a record of our domestic con- 
.cerns. When we behold the stately 
spires, the sumptuous edifices, the 
large and commodious streets— the 
igrand and magnificent improvements 
‘which are visible every where in this 
“superb city, when we witness the deaf- 
hing roar of our carriages and drays 
‘—the chariots that thunder through 
,our Walks—the clang that resounds 
‘from the hammer of the industrious 
' mechanick—the bustle and confusion 
! of our fellow citizens as they mect in 
the publick highways, all intent on bu- 
siness or amusement—-when we be- 
hold the blue waters of the bay, enli- 
ivened by the snowy wings of depart- 
ing or of returning commerce, shall 
'we not take an honest pride in sur- 
| veying the progressive grandeur, mag- 
‘ nificence and opulence of Baltimore ? 
|, Boston boasts of her Literary Maga- 
i'zine and her Atheneum; New-York, 
| her Monthly Magazine; Philadelphia, 
her Port Folio and her Analectic Ma- 
gazine, and shall it be said that Bal- 
timore will not emulate such exam- 
ples ! 

It is proposed further, to enliven the 
present work with biographic sketches 


/ 
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of some of our eminent men, who have 
rendered their names illustrious in 
arts or in arms. 

A portion of the pages of this Jour- 
nal, it is contemplated to devote to the 
progressive advances of American li- 
terature, to notice such works as bear 
the stamp and insignia of native ge- 
nius. 

Be it our task further, to follow the 
triumphant chariot of our Redeemer 
when he “ rides forth conquering and 
to conquer,” whether his victorious 
wheels roll over the burning sands of 
Africa or the plains of Hindestan— 
we will endeavour to trace the white 
wings of mercy’s dove in whatever fir- 
mament he is seen bearing the Olive. 

Nor shall the Muses be neglecte¢— 
we shall rejoice to hear the sounds of 
the American lyre echoed from the 
pages of the Journal, and with pe- 
culiar pleasure would we take * re- 
luctant merit by the hand and lead the 
blushing stranger into day.” In short, 
we hope by the assistance of those li- 
terary friends, who have pledged their 
support, to make the Journal a wel- 
come visitant to all ranks and classes 
of our fellow citizens. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE Journal will be printed on 
handsome paper with new type, and 
contain 16 large pages, and will be 
delivered to subscribers every Satur- 
day at $4 a year, half yearly in ad- 
vance. 


~ 








Summary. 


IN the present hour of tranquility and 
repose, it is fortunate that we have no- 


thing of what is vulgarly called news, to , tion. 


present to our readers, either foreign or 
domestic, unless indeed it be a novelty 


that no thrones are shaken te their foun- 


dations, that no cities are illuminated by 
the blaze of conflagrations, no fields 
desolated with human carnage. These 


are indeed when rightly, considered no- . 


velties; for those who have seen such 
‘oyerturnings of states and empires—suach 


slaughter and carnage, such anguish 
and misery as the world for so long a 
period has witnessed, may well pro- 
nounce a spectacle the reverse of all this, 
anovelly. It is a novelty, that the earth 
has been permitted to bring forth her 
lruits without interruption from the hand 
of man—a novelty, that this Being, once 
the image of his maker is not at this mo- 
ment employed in perpetrating that spe- 
cies of legalized murder and carnage de- 
nominated a battle; a novelty, that the 
industrious hus! andman is labouring ia 
his ficlds deriving a subsistence from the 
swert of his brow rather than from the 
butchery of his fellow men; it is a no- 
velty, that there are no more widows and 
orphans than there are —a_ novelty, that 
; man is only subjected to the ordinary ra- 
vages of disease and of death, instead of 
being made the victim of the sanguinary 
sword. Europe and America as yet, 
blessed be God! continue to enjoy these 
novelties. 
The present state of European poli- 
, ticks does not present any intelligence 
| of a character peculiarly interesting. The 
| Allied Powers are all engaged in repair- 
_ ing the ravages of war and in healing the 
; wounds occasioned by the late tremen- 
, dous revolution. ‘Their resources are ex- 
_ pended in opening new roads, in the con- 
‘struction of canals, in the building of 
magnilicent bridges, in exploring new 
seas and unknown regions. even to the 
polar boundaries of the earth which we 
inhabit. ‘The Allies are emploved in ex- 
tending the empire of our Kedeemer in 
those countries upon which the cheering 
_ beams of salvation have never shone, in 
teaching the ruthless savage all the con- 
comitant arts and blessings of civilized 
; life. “This is a broad and general picture 
| of the ruling policy adopted by those. 
‘countries which were lately brightened 
by the flash of hostile bayonets, or swept 
by the flames of a devouring conflagra- 
Mighty monarchs meet socially 
and amicably together to consult on the 
|, welfare of their respective kingdoms, to 
, reconcile all jarring and conflicting claims 
; to render the last dreadful appeal unne- 
- cessary. In England the parliamentary 
election with ali its popular riots and 
_ cabals is now finally decided and the 
influence of the crown remains much in 
i the state in which it wasprevious to this 
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appeal to the people. Our amicable re- 
jations with that country are still o 
served in all their integrity, nor does 
there seem to be auy evidence as yet of- 
fered to the publick, that this tranquility 
is to be of short duration. France at pre- 
sent exhibits evidence of more internal 
quiet and repose, than has been shewn at 
any time since the expulsion of Napole- 
on from the imperial throne. Spain is 
still making inetfectua! exertions for the 
recovery of her South American Provin- 
ces, on which the Allies gaze with the 
most profound and torpid indifference. 
Austria is now employed almost exclu- 
sively in repairing the ravages which she 
has so long endured in the revolutiona:y 
contest, and Prussia is following her ex- 
ample. Alexander, however appears to 
take the lead in all exertions of this kind. 
Moscow, is arising like the Phoenix, 
more resplendent and more magnificent 
from her ruins. The Russian Monarch 
labours hard tu reconcile the Poles to 
their servitude. ‘The taxes imposed, are 
expended in the improvement of Poland. 
This has been so obvious a feature in the 
policy of Alexander, that Sir Robert 
Wilsca, labours from this, to prove that 
the ambition of Alexander is ef a more 
dangerous character, tha that of Buona- 
parte. Such is tiie spectacle that Europe 
now presents. 
SUT ers eae 


We know not what reliance is to be 
placed on an article which has been 
published in a London paper—that the 
members of the royal confederacy have 
refused to Ferdinand the honour ef a seat 
at their councils. ‘This intelligence does 
not comport with another article publish- 
ed in the same paper, that the Duke of 
Wellington, the commander in chief of 
the allied armies has been exerting bis 
kind offices to bring about an amicable 
settlement of the controversy between 
Spain and Portugal. It may further be 
remarked, that by the express terms of 
the convention of what lias been denomi- 
nated the Holy Alliance—all christian 
nations are invited to become parties. 
We are inclined therefore, to think, that 
this intelligence is merely an editorial 
speculation, resulting probably, from the 
fact that the allied powers shew no dis- 
pesition to assist the Spanish monarch in 


i the recovery of his South American pro- 
vinces. Kut this fact will not bear out 
so extended an inference. The terms of 
the convention bind the parties no fur- 
ther than to assist each other against a 
foreign power; they do not conceive 
themselves warranted to interfere in a 
controversy between one of the parties 
and his own subjects, that the Spanish 
ministers residing at foreign courts have 
not sounded the respective European 
cabinets on this subject already. That 
they have not attempted to obtain assis- 
tance from them to enable Ferdinand to 
regain possession of South Amerca, is a 
proposition which no man in his senses 
can believe. ‘The apathy with which the 
allied powers have hitherto regarded this 
controversy constitutes the best proof 
that all such remonstrances have been 
disregarded. If the allies had contem- 
plated an interference in this controver- 
sy they would not have remained quiet 
so long. We may therefore look upon 
the question as almost reduced to a cer- 
tainty that the Spanish monarch will be 
compelled to fight his own battles single 
handed. In the meantime nothing re- 
| mains for the United States to do in this 
| quarrel than to observe @ just and honest 
neutrality. Europe remains neuter and 
we are bound both from motives of poe 
licy and of interest to follow the same 
example. It has indeed been said that 
the quietude with which the European 
powers survey the contest between Fer- 
dinand and the South American Patriots 
constitutes an argument for our inter- 
ference. Nothing can be more des 
ceptive or illogical than this argument. 
|The probability is, that our assump- 
; tion of this controversy, would induce the 
| allied powers to relinquish their neutral- 
,ity also, ‘They appear to be satisfied 
| with the policy that Ferdinand should 
| fight his own battles: but this question 
is entirely distinct from another, whether 
this would remain calm and neutral spec- 
tators, if any other independent power 
should espouse the quarrel of the Patri- 
ots. We have no doubt that the policy 
hitherto pursued by our executive on this 
important question is the safest—the 
sole fer us and the safest for the Patri- 
ots themselves. We have no doubt that 
an essential injury would be done both 
to the Patriots and to ourselves by our 
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becoming a party in this quarrel and 
such we believe to be the sentiment of 
our fellow citizens at large: much may 
be lost and nothing gained by our inter- 
ference. 


By the latest intelligence from Europe, 


it appears that serious alarms are enter- | 
tained with regard to the Journeymen of | 


Manchester. It seems if reports are to 
be credited that these men, discontented 
with their small wages, have assembled 


to the number of ten or twelve thousand | 


men, and refuse all employment. ‘They 
are said to be previcied with funds from 
some unknown quarter and that they 
eontinue to sale the streets of Man- 
chester in a body, overawing by threats, 
or enticing by their artifices, other jour- 
neymen from their work to join their bo- 
dy. As yet no violence has been at- 
tempted; no rebellion or insurrection 
exists which authorizes the appearance 
of a military force. It is a Case out of 
the reach of the law, for it may be con- 
tended that every man has a natural 
right to remain idle; they derive from 
some unknown quarter wages for remain- 
ing idle. But if this invisible support 
is suddenly and capriciously withdrawn, 
if such a mass of discontented and tur- 
bulent individuals are deprived of sub- 
sistence—thrown by this manoeuvre out 
of employment, out of an honest liveli- 
hood, what outrages may not be expect- 
ed! Rebeliion and insurrection will be- 
come the order of the day. 

The English editors themselves con- 
fess that a change is silently but gradu- 
ally working in the minds of their coun- 
irymen, 

“ —————— 


History of Maryland, 


{u¥ A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) 
T 
No. L 


Siate of Navigation at the discovery of 
America—Voyages made to America 
by the English and the object of those 
voyages—The reason of tie long de- 
lay in settling colonies in Ameriea by 
the English—Causes of the failure of 
the first attempts to settle colonics— 








= = Seah 
The point of view in which America 
was held by the English—The Princi- 
ple upon which they attempted to settle 
colouies—The title by which the dif- 

Jevent nations of Europe claimed 

elmerica. 

‘THE discovery of America forms a 
new sera inthe history of the world—It 
has been followed by consequences as nn- 
portant as have fiowed from any event 
which has happened within the records 


| of history—It has given rise to new sys- 


tems of Philosophy and ascertained the 
truth and error of former ones—Navi- 


| gation, which had lingered through a long 


succession of ages in a state of timid in- 
fancy and imperfection, rapidly sprung 
ap into beld and vigorous et an 

progressed to its preseut state of per- 
fection—Geography, which before had but 
served to confirm ignorance and mislead 
the inquirer, has since obtained such 
certainty and truth as to deserve the 
naine of science—Commerce which was 
but little understood in any part of Eu- 
rope aml still less in England, soon 
emergéd from chaos, absurdity aud dis- 
grace, and speedily acquired that beau- 
tiful system and just estimation which 
hasmade it an honvurable pursuit; and en- 
ables a man to transact the most extensive 
mercantile conerrns in the remotest coun- 
try with less difficulty aud trouble than he 
could before have negotiated the most or- 
dinary cenceras in an adjoining county— 
War which belore had been coulined al- 
most entirely to’ the conflict of armies 
upon land, has since that event, almost 
changed its element, and the fleets of the 
rival powers of Europe have of tener de- 
cided the fate of peace and war than 
their most numerous armies — Great 
Brittain was before at best but a secoud¢ 
ary power of Europe, but by the acci- 
dental participation which she gained in 
America and a steady perseverance im a 


wise system of commercial regulations, 


has elevated herself to the first rank 
amongst nations, and at this mament 
controuls the commerce of the world.— 
The whole face of society has been 
changed and manners have undergone so 
entire a revolution that scarcely any na- 
tion in Europe retains the same cha- 
racteristick.—That all those consequen- 
ces have either flowed sulcly from the 
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discovery of America, or have been prin- 
cipailly promoted by it,will be obvious 
to any person who will take the pains to 
make the investigation—To trace the 
principle thro’ all its remote and imme- 
diate consequences is not the object of 
the present work. But notwithstanding 
those great effects resulted from the dis- 
covery of America, yet it was not im- 
mediate in its progress. By slow yet 

erceptible degrees, all those changes 
se been effected. Great Britain, which 
more than any other nation of Europe, 
was destined to feel the mighty influ- 
ence of this discovery, suffered a period 
of nearly one hundred and twenty years 
to elapse, after the discovery of Ameri- 
ca by her own citizens, hefore she ac- 
quired possession of one foot of the coun- 
try. The cause of this delay, and the | 
manner of acquiring so large a portion | 
of the country afterwards, deserve atten- | 
tion.— 

Navigation was in a more rude and | 
imperfect state in England at the period i 
of the discovery of America than in al- | 
most any other maritime nation of Eu- | 
rope. Whilst a lively and active com- | 
merce was carried on by the ships of 
other nations from one extremity of Eu- 
rope to the other, the English sailors but 





afew years before that.event, scarce even 

ventured beyond the narrow seas which | 
bound their island. Whilst they had on- 
ly acquired confidence sufficient to ven- 
ture beyond sight of their own shores and | 
timidly creeping along the coasts of 

Spain and Portugal, had just found their | 
way in the Mediterranean, the Porta- || 
guese had excited the envy and admira- 
tion of Europe by their progress in sailing 
along the coast of Africa to the Cape of | 
Good Hope and the adjacent islands in the 
Atlantick, and Columbu-, in the service 
of Spain, had roused their astonishment 
and wonder, by boldly venturing across 
the Atlantick and discovering a large por- 
tion of the globe, which they before had 
never conceived to exist. Notwithstand- 
ing this unpromising state of navigation, | 
England would in all probability have 

enjoyed the honour of patronising and 

enabling Columbus to discover America, 

but fora train of untoward accidents. — 

Bartholemeo Columbus, who had been 

sent to the court of Henry VII, by his | 
Srother, to solicit assistance to enable || 
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him to undertake the enterprise, was 
shipwrecked in his passage to England 
and having lost every thing, was obliged 
to remain sometime in obscurity in Lon- 
don before he could find the means of 
preferring his application to the king. 
The sagacity of Henry in this instance 
seems to have overcome that caution and 
distrust which so uniformly and strongly 
marked his character, and induced him 
to listen to the proposition with more 
auspicious attention than his brother had 
been able to obtain from any government 
to which he had applied. With this 
leasing intelligence Bartholemeo was 
vastening to his brether—but fate had 
otherwise decreed, and before his arrival 
in Spain, Columbus after various refusals, 
had by that perseverance and ardour 
which animate great minds in the pur- 
suit of important objects, overcome the 
suspicious and cold caution of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and was prepared by 
their patrouage to undertake his mo- 
mentous enterprise.— Whether England 
would have been in a better or worse con- 
dition had the fortune of Henry permit- 
ted him to have been the patron of the 
illustrious discoverer of America is a 


| question which cannot be determined.— 


Certain it is, that Spain, which by that 


' event secured to itself all the precious 


metals of America, has gradually de- 
clined in power and consequence, whilst 


| Great Britain from the possession of a 


country which only yielded the raw ma- 
terials of manufactures and a comfortabte 
habitation to the laborious husbandman, 
has advanced toa degree of consequence 


| and power which the most sanguine mind 


coulibscarce have hoped for at that period. 
Henry, instead of entering with ardour 


| into the contest of discovery and colani- 


zation with Spain and by that means en- 


deavouring to compensate himself for 


the ill fortune of not having led the way 


; to America, remained the idle spectator 
| of that brilliant career of discovery and 


wealth which Columbus had opened to 
Spain. 

The enterprising ardour of a foreigner, 
who had been long settled at Bristol, 
again however excited a feeble and short 
lived attention to America in the breast 
of Henry and led the way in that career 
of navigation which finally conducted 
England to wealth and power. This was 
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John Cabot, a citizen of Venice. Whilst 
Columbus was on his second voyage. 
Cabot sailed with one ship from Bristol 
and adopting the idea of that great man 
that a westerly course would conduct him 
to the East Indies, boidly launched 
into the Ocean.—Like Columbus too in- 
stead of reaching India, the great object 
of all naval enterprises at that day, he 
was stepped in his course by unknown 
countries— He discovered the islands 
of New Foundland and St. Johns, but 
their sterility presented nothing to satis- 
fy the expectations which he had formed; 
he conceived however that his discoveries 
were sufficient to entitle him to ask for 
such aid as might enable him with com- 
petent means to prosecute his enterprise. 
He accordingly returned to England and 
upon application to Henry obtained on 
the 5th of March, 1495, a patent to him- 
self and his two sons Sebastian and San- 
chius, authorising them to sail with five 
ships upon discoveries to the North, East 
and West, and giving them the full pro- 
perty and exclusive right to trade to any 
countries they might discover, under the 
condition of their returning to Bristol 
and paying him the fifth part of the pro- 
fits of the voyage. The importance of 
the object could not however overcome 
Henry’s mercenary spirit so far as to 
make him contribute very liberally to a 
acheme which tho’ of doubtful success, 
was yet highly interesting —Instead of 
taking upon himself the sole charge ofan 
object of such great national concern, he 
enters into a commercial partnership with 
an individual and converted into a mere 
speculating job of profit,a scheme which 
if successful in the manner which was 
expected, would have changed the chan- 
nel of the great and important commerce 
of the East and have made England at 
ence the commercial magazine of Europe. 
Cabot and his sons immediately began 
those preparations necessary to accom- 
plish their hopes. But in addition to 
those obstacles which must necessarily 
retard the operations of private men who 
undertake great enterprises, the death 
of John Cabot before his little fleet could 
be ready to sail must not only have pro- 
tracted the delay but have discouraged 
his sons from attempting a voyage for 
the success of which they so much relied 
pon their father’s superior skill and ex- 








| perience in naval affairs. At length 
| however, by the assistance of some mer 
| chants of Bristol, Sebastian was enabled 
to sail with four small barks, which in 


the king, composed his little fleet—Pur- 
| suing the course which his father had 
done, he touched at the islands of New 
Foundland and St. Johns, and coasting 
aloug the continent pursued his voyage 
to the South as far as the latitude of 383— 
| From thence he returned to England by 
| the way of Neufoundland, without ever 
| having landed on any part of the conti- 
|nent in this extensive run along the 
| coasts.—The discovery of such an ex- 
| tent of country stretching through tem- 
| perate latitudes and depicted in the most 
| pleasing colours by the adventurers was 
still not sufficient to animate Henry 
| with the zeal of discovery, or to drive 
him from those cautious maxims of po- 
i licy which seem always to have in- 
fluenced his conduct—A marriage which 
, he was then negotiating between his son, 
| afterwards Henry the eighth, and the 
i princess Catherine, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand, no doubt influenced his conduct 
| and restrained him from engaging in any 
| thing which that jealous monarch might 
suppose was an infringement of his 
rights. Pope Alexander had also in the 
| plenitude of his bounty granted to Fer- 
dinand all the countries to the westward 
| of a meridian one hundred leagues west 
of the Azores, and however arrogant 
| and presumptuous such a gift might now 
}appear, it was then considered of great 
| weight.—This grant, together with the 
circumstance of Columbus having first 
discovered America under the auspices 
jand in the employment of Spain, gave 
|such weight and force to the claims of 
| Spain that her right to all America at 
| that time was respected with a scrupu- 
‘lous regard by all the other nations of 
_Europe. Those considerations added 
, to the cautious and close policy of Hen- 
ry VII, together with some domestic 
| disturbances which engaged him during 
: the latter part of his reign prevented hitn 
| from enceuraging any further attempts 
| respecting America. 
Notwithstanding the copious streams 
of wealth which began to flow into Spain 
from her American possessions, the 





English during the reign of Henry VIII, 


conjunction with the vessel furnished by | 





























without knowing whether the extensive 
country along the coasts of which Cabot 
had sailed might not have afforded equal 
riches, suffered it to remain unexplored 
and neglected.—But altho’ no voyage 
appears during this reign to have been 
made to the continent of North America, 
the nation was not entirely inactive ; 
and several voyages were undertaken 
which must have added much to their 
nautical skill and experience—Sebdastian 
Cabot finding the king and the nation 
but little disposed to sesond his enier- 
prize, went over and engaged in the 
service of Spain, where a wider range 
and a more extensive field was opened 
for his enterprising activity. But from 
some cause he left the service of Spain 
and again became the instructor of the 
English in navigation—Not long after 
we find him sailing in conjunction with 
sir Thomas Perth, vice-admiral of Eng- 
tand, in the service of Henry the VIII. 
In the employment of that prince he 
sailed to Brazil and on his return 
touched at several of the islands of the 
West Indies. It does not appear what 
was the object of this voyage or that it 
produced any other consequences than 
to embolden the English seamen to at- 
tempt long voyages and to increase their 
knowledge of navigation.—Slight, how- 
ever, as was the attention of the English 
government to America during the reign 
of Henry VIII, the first attempt to 
establish colonies in the country was 
made during that period. 

Mr. Hose, a merchant of London, pro- 
jected a colony in Newfoundland, and 
engaged many young men of fortune and 
rank to engage, not only in the expense 
but the danger of the enterprise. He 
succeeded in obtaining about one hundred 
and twenty emigrants, and leaving Eng- 
Jand the last of April, safely arrived in 
the country which he proposed to settle. 


procure food in the country or any ar- 
rangement by which the emigrants could 
be regularly supplied from England, they 
were soon reduced to the most miserable 
state of starvation—So great were their 
sufferings from hunger that some of them 
murdered and eat their unhappy com- 
panions to satisfy the imperative de- 
mands of nature—After enduring the 
last extreme of starvation, they were at 





'pitious attempt upon Newfoundlan 
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length relieved by the arrival of a French 
ship at the same place, well stored with 
provisions. ‘They embraced a favourable 
opportunity, seized upon their ship and 
leaving the Frenchmen in the same mi- 
serable condition which they themselves 
were just relieved from, returned to 
England so metomorphosed by their suf- 
ferings that their most intimate friends 
did not know them.—This effort to co- 
lonize Newfoundland proceeded from 
the desire of improving the fishery which 
had then commenced in its neighbour- 
hood and which in the reign of Elizabeth 
had arrived to such a degree of im- 
portance as to employ two hundred ves- 
sels and eight thousand seamen. — This 
effort to establish a colony in Newfound- 
land, instead of accelerating the settle- 
ment of colonies in America, must from 
the distressing circumstances attending 
it, have rather discouraged all idea of 
the kind. Iustead, therefore, of explor- 
ing or attempting to colonize any part of 
Cabots discoveries, the English seem to 
have taken it for granted that the coun- 
try afforded nothing worth the danger 
and hazard of the voyage. But a spirit of 
enterprise and adventure had begun to 
prevail in the nation, and as this — 

di- 
verted their attention from the north, 
we shal! shortly find them turning their 


adventurous activity to the south.—The 
 ouly voyages of consequence which were 


afterwards made in the reign of Henry 
VIII, were conducted by William Haw- 
kins, who made three successful attempts 


to the coasts of Africa and thence to 


Brazil and England.—Altho’ there were 
but few voyages made in this reign com- 
pared to those which were made in the 
reign of Elizabeth, yet they must have 
contributed mach to that spirit of naval 


enterprise and courage which shed such 
| a Justre on her reign. 
Without the knowledge ov the means to 


No distant voyages were undertaken 
in the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, 


| except some unsuccessful efforts to open 


a communication with India by sailing 
to the north east and north west.—lIt 
does not come within the scope of our 
present design to detail those attempts, 
we only notice them to shew that there 
were some considerable efforts in navi- 
gation made during this period, and of 
course that the nation must have been 
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adding something to their nautical skill. 4 


The short reign of Edward’s minority 


did not allow the regency an opportuni- | 


ty, if they had bee» so inclined, to un- 


dertake the settlement of colonies in! 
And the fierce and | 


distant countries. 
bigotted zeal with which Mary engazed 
in crushing the Protestant and re-estab- 
lishing the Catholic church in England 


did not allow her time during her short ' 


reign to turn her attention to so remote a 
concern as America. But had she been 
quite at leisure to have attended to it, 
her devotion to Philip, her husband, and 
her veneration for the Papal authority, 
would not allow her even to think of 
doing an act which would have violated a 
right of the one derived from the sacred 
authority of the other. 

Commerce had not yet sufficiently en- 
riched the mercantile part of the nation 
toenable them to engage in such expen- 
sive schemes, even had the policy of 
their monarch tolerated such an attempt. 

The improved state of navigation, se- 
conded by the long prosperous and en- 
terprising reign of Elizabeth, would na- 
turally lead us to suppose that some ef- 
fectual step would have been taken to 
acquire the possession of that large por- 
tion of America to which the discoveries 
of Cabot might have given them a pre- 
tence, But Elizabeth was surrounded 
by powerful neighbours who were vigi- 


lant to seize any opportunity of attack-.| 


ing her with advantage.—All her eecono- 
my was necessary to enable her to meet 
the great expenses to which she was ex- 
posed from es peculiar situation. Even 
after she had triumphed over the proud 
fleet of Spain, and by a train of unex- 
ampled success and good fortune result- 
ing from the prudence of her conduct, 
had acquired much influence and conse- 
— in the political scale of Europe, 
she was unwilling to tempt her good tor- 
tune too far by engaging in expensive 
schemes of speculative advantages, lest 
by a reverse of fortune she might hazard a 
loss of the commanding situation which 
she now held amongst her neighbours. 
The government of England, therefore, 
during her reign, took no step which had 
for its object the acquisition of any part 
of America. But a spirit of enterprise 
was excited in the nation and many bald 
and successful yoyages were undertaken, 





especially to the West Indies, and several 
zezlous but unsuccessful attempts by 
private persons were also made to plant 
colonies in the country.— Navigation 
made rapid strides in improvement un- 
der Elizabeth; but it would carry us be- 
yond our limits to mention every con- 
siderable vovage which was made in this 
jj reign, It will be sufficient to remark 
generally, that the English sailors grew 
so bold as to venture to the West Indies 
in single vessels of no great force; to 
attack the Spanish settlements in those 
| parts, to storm their towns in the islands 
| and ow the gulf, and even to cross the 
Isthmus and to snatch from the Spaniard 
, on th shores of the Pacific Ocean the 
wealth which he was draining from Peru 
and trom Mexico. Two navigators acquir- 
ed great reputation and added new lustre 
tothe British name during this reign—Sir 
John Hawkins from obscurity raised 
himself by his courage and naval skill to 
| the rank of knight, carried fire and sword 
through the Spanish settlements in the 


———— 





|, West Indies, and frequently returned to 
| his country laden with wealth and re- 
| putation—Sir Francis Drake, from equal 
! obscurity, trod successtully in the steps 
i of sir John Hawkin’s, his master and 
instructor, and even surpassed him in 
naval exploits and glory. After harras- 
| sing the Spaniards in the gulf of Mexico 
i he baldly landed, and crossing the Isth- 
mus, obtained a view of the South Sea— 
‘from this mement his mind panted with 
ardour to sail to those seas and to give 
the Spaniards the lesson, that no distance 
or difficulty can protect a dastardly and 
timi! foe from the vengeance of a brave, 
enterprising and resolute antagonist — 
In a tew years he accomplished his reso- 
lution. In the track of the bold and ad- 
venturous Magellan he entered the Pa- 
cific Ocean, displayed the flag of his 
, country triumphant along the western 
| shores of America, from Cape Horn to 
| the forty second degree of North latitude, 
' thence bending his course to the westward 
| he touched at the East Indies and re- 
| turned to England by the Cape of Good 
, Hope. The merit of this enterprise 
, when judged of by the facility with which 
| the same thing can now be done, would 
, appear but trifling—but when considered 
lin the point of view in which it then 





| was belield, it certainly deserves to be 
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ranked amongst those bold and successful 
achievements for which men deserve to be 
handed down to post-rity with reputation 
and glory. Sixty years had elapsed since 
Magellan had demonstrated the possibi- 
lity of the voyage—and altho’ the vessel 
in which he sailed actually accomplished 
the voyage. he sacrificed his life in the 
attempt. Such were then the dangers 
and difficulties of the navigation that in 
so long a period no other person had 
dared to attempt it. The enthusiasm, 
courage and enterprise of Drake taught 
him to disregard all those dangers which 
had heretofore frightened the rest of Eu- 
rope. and so complete was his success 
that what had been before considered as 
the most adventurous attempt, from that 
time lost all its terrors, and is now daily 
performed by the most ordinary seamen. 
(to be continn ‘d.) 





MEMOIRS 


or 


The Bishop of Landaff. 


FEW characters of the present day 
have claimed a larger share in the eve of 
public admiration, than Dr. Richard Wat- 
son, bishop of Landaff. It may only be 
necessary to state to the reader, that 
when Mr. Gibbon published his volumes, 
entitled, “ Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.” the infidels of England 
boldly declared, that the chapters in 
which he attacked the Christian religion 
were perfectly unanswerable—they were 
triumphantly cited by unbelievers as_in- 
controvertible proof, that the Christian 
religion was all a system of fraud and 
deception. What rendered the assaults 
of this Historian formidable were, that 
they were all made in an artful covert 
and insidious manner. Mr. Gibbon, in- 
stead of meeting the question fairly and 
fully, instead of openly avowing himself 
an enemy to the system ofdivine revela- 
tion, sneers and casts oblique glances and 
insinuations. The faith of the reader was 
shaken and unsettled, when he himself 
was hardly sensible of the change ; his 
mind had undergone a revolution, that 
he was incapable of explaining, or of 
accounting for. Forearmed and forewar- 


ty of Voltaire and all writers of that 
class. he was in a great measure pre- 
pared for the shock, but in the page of 
Gibbon, the attacks were so sly and insi- 
dious, that the heart was taken by sur- 
prise. Things sacred were delivered up 
at once to laughter and to ridicule ; reli- 
gion was priestcraft and the awful reali- 
ties of a future state, the engines of thet 
mystery. Men who would not, or who 
could not attend to a long process of ar- 
gument, easily comprehended the force 
of asneer. Thus did this elegant histo- 
rian misapply his time and talents, and 
such was the process of his art in mak- 
ing proselytes. Many answers were pub- 
lished against Mr. Gibbon, but the intem- 
perate violence with which they were 
written, only served to increase the his- 
torian’s triumph. The dullest reader 
was capable of comparing the flowing me- 
lody of Gibbon’s language—the proud, 
but polite and courteous style of his ad- 
dress, with the angry and intemperate 
vehemence displayed by his opponents. 
The indignation which the historian’s 
| enemies attempted to excite against him, 
| Was all retorted on their own heads. It 
| was said, that they were alarmed be- 
‘cause the whole system of religion was 
shaken by the assaults of Gibbon, and that 
his opposers testified their fears by the 
intemperance of their language. At this 
critical moment, when every one of Mr. 
Gibbon’s opponents only served to swell 
his triumph and eclat, did Dr. Watson 
enter the lists of controversy. His let- 
‘ters to Mr. Gibbon breathed nothing of 
‘the intemperate language of his asso- 
| ciates—they were clear, concise, elegant 
and pointed, the style was courteous and 
urbane—the historian beheld a spirit of 
Christian benevolence and of candour 

ervading every line, the charges made 
. Mr. Gibbon were met and refuted 
in a style as elegant as his own: his 
disingeneous arts were detected and ex- 
posed—he was politely challenged to en- 
ter the controversy in a fair and open 
manner, and requested to avoid sneers 
and sarcasms, where matters of such tre- 
mendous importance, as the truth or the 
falsehood of Christianity, were the ques- 
tions in debate. The objections advanced 
by Mr. Gibbon, were ‘successfully refut- 
ed, and the facts on which his arguments 





ned against the broad and epen infideli- 


were founded shewn in a light so clear 
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and so convincing, that the historian him- 
self was surprised and alarmed at the | 
appearance of his new adversary. What 
impression Dr. Watson made on the mind 
of his opponent, will be evident from the 
following note, addressed to him from the 
pen of Mr. Gibbon. “Mr. Gibbon takes 
the earliest opportunity of presenting his 
compliments and thanks to Dr. Watson, | 
and of expressing his sense of the liberal , 
treatment which he has received from so | 
eandid an adversary. Mr. Gibbon en- 
tirely coincides in opinion with Dr. Wat- 
son, that as their different sentiments on 
a very important = of history, are 
now submitted to the publick, they may 
both employ their time much more use- 
fully “a agreeably, than they can pos- 
sibly do, by exhibiting a single combat 
in the amphitheatre of controversy. Mr. 
Gibben is therefore determined to resist 
the temptation of justifying in a profess- 
ed reply any passages of his history, 
which it might perhaps be easy to clear 
from censure and from misapprehension. 
But he still reserves to himself the pri- 
vilege of inserting in a future edition, 
some occasional remarks and explana- 
tions of his meaning. If any calls of 
pleasure, or business should bring Dr. 
Watson to town, Mr. Gibbon would 
think himself fortunate in soliciting the 
honour of his acquaintance.” The letters 
of Dr. Watson were sent to Mr. Gibbon 
in manuscript previous to their publica- 
tion, so little Kia he wish to misrepre- 
sent the sentiments or motives of his op- 
ponent. It is presumed that we have not 
dwelt on the character of this controver- 
sy too long. Dr. Watson was warrant- 
ed by the example set by Mr. Gibbon, to 
retort in his own mode of hostility: to 
have sneered instead of answering ar- 
guments, to have surmised when he was 
destitute of proof, and to have misre- 
presented a fact, which he was incapa- 
ble of refuting. But with the boldness 
and honour of a Christian champion he 
disdained the use of such weapons—all 
the wounds which he inflicted on his ad- 
versary, were made in front, as Mr. 
Gibbon himself has the honesty to ac- 
knowledge. 

In this light did Dr. Watson appear to 
the world as a theological disputant. He 
was not long afterwards appointed to the 
bishoprick of Landaff, an office, which he 





held until the day of his death. But 
perhaps this able and eloquent writer is 
better known by avother controversial 
work, which he published in reply to 
Paine’s Age of Reason. ‘The scurrilous 
vages of Thomas Paine are now too well 
nown and confessed to require any fur- 
ther comment: his writings have lived 
their day, and are now so utterly ne- 
glected, that they are seldom indeed cited 
even by professed infidels themselves, 
in proof of their doctrine. They were 
addressed originally to the understand- 
ing and comprehension of vulgar and ig- 
norant ee and even amongst that 
class of readers, their effects were tem- 
porary only. There was a sort of acumen 
in his page, calculated to make a momen- 
tary, and but a momentary impression: 
Gibbon taught the scholar to smile at 
Christianity ; Paine instructed the mob 
how to roar—Gibbon’s weapon was a 
sharp and pointed dagger, thrust insi- 
diously and contrary to the laws of chi- 
valry, between the joints of his adver- 
sary’s armour—Paine attacked his adver- 
sary with a dung-fork, snatched in haste 
from its ordinary employment. His ad- 
mirers were delrehted to behold him as- 
sail all ranks and characters with an in- 
strument, with the use of which they 
were perfectly well acquainted —they 
roared, clay ped their hands, cried encore 
and forgot him. By a singular coinci- 
dence of circumstances, the bishop of 
Landaff was compelled to enter the lists 
with two opposers of Christianity, with 
characters so opposite as those of Gibbon 
and Paine; for it might rationally have 
been expected, that a man qualified to 
answer the Roman historian, would be 
from the very nature of his office totally 
incompetent to answer the author of the 
Age of Reason. The friends of the bi- 
shop were under no small anxiety to see 
how he would acquit himself in the ex- 
ercise of his new avocation; but their 
anxiety was notof long endurance. Paine 
was dandled and dismissed with a lofty 
politeness, with that sort of imposing 
confidence of a man sure of his object, 
who has undertaken to perform a disa- 
greeable task, and whose sole anxiety is, 
that he should not disgrace himself by 
its execution. The reputatien of the bi- 
shop of Landaff was even heightened by 
this contreversy—it was shewn to a de- 
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monstration, that the bishop could an- 
swer one of the most polished and in- 
cenious, one of the most seductive and 
dangerous enemies to Christianity, and 
one of the most vulgar brawlers and theo- 
logical Mendozas without descending 
from his dignity. Gibbon was treated 
with respect, Paine with decency and 
politeness—Gibbon was told, that he was 
a respectable and formidable opponent— 
Paine was not told, that he was an ad- 
versary unworthy of a competition with 
his antagonist ? Gibbon was challenged 
to a continuance of the debate, Paine 
was informed, that every thing which he 
should say in future, would be disre- 
garded—Gibbon declined any further 
controversy and Paine in astyle worth 
of him, did reply, and compared the bi- 
shop to a hog. Gibbon, sensible fron: 
the powers displayed by his antagonist, 
that he was placed in formidable hands, 
relinquished all hostility with the charac- 
ter and decency of a gentleman; Paine 
assured by an express intimation of his 
adversary, that he disdained a reply, 
unpacked his burthen of Billingsgate. 
which like the pilgrim of John Bunyan, 
he continually carried on his back. 

The Author of the pursuits of litera- 
ture, the greatest man in his own opi- 
nion, that ever existed, thus speaks of 
bishop Landaif while referring to his last 
publication. 

“_____ With zeal divine 

Prelatic virtue guards the Christian shrine, 

Pleas’d from the pomp of science to descend 

And teach the people as their hallow’d friend. 

tefix insulted truth with temper’d zeal 

And feel those joys that Watson best can 

feel.” 


{t becomes now necessary to inquire, 
what this author means by the pomp of 
science, and this inquiry will serve to 
disclose another trait in the character of 
bishop Landaff. He was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chymistry in the University of 
Cambridge, a science which he cultivated 
with so much success, that he published 
three volumes on that subject: this took 
‘we in 1782, when he solemnly pledged 
umself to the world, that he would write 
no more on that subject. In palpable 
violation of this pledge, in the year 1786 
he published another volume on chemis- 
try, accompanied with this curious re- 


self to the publick that I would write no 
more on chymistry—the following vo- 
lume is a sad proof of the weakness of 
my resolution—however I shall certainly 
publish no more, for with a rage truly 
prelatical, Z have burnt the remainder of 
my books.” Those who remember the 
persecutions of bishop Bonner, and how 
many hereticks he sent to the stake du- 
ring the bloody reign of queen Mary, will 
easily comprehend the force of bishop 
Landaff’s expression, “ with a rage truly 
prelatical.” The tollowing anecdote, 
which the bishop in his present post- 
humous volume records, is worthy of 
preservation. When I was professor 
of Chymistry, I dissected a subject 
which I had procured from London, in 
order to perfect myself in Anatomy. My 
‘laboratory was my theatre, professor 


Waring, known to Europe by his ma- 
; thematical publications, and my old 


friend Preston, afterwards bishop of 
| lverns, were my assistants. When we 
‘had finished the business, we put the re- 
| mainder of the body into a box and com- 
missioned an old soldier to bury it in the 
fields. The man thought the box was 
worth something and instead of burying 
it, opened it and poured the contents into 
the Cam, and as there happened then to 
be a great flood, some of them were drift- 
ed on shore and excited a great suspicion 
of murder having been committed ; but 
as no — was either taken up or sus- 
pected, we carefully kept our secret, and 
thus probably escaped being stoned like 
the anatomists of old by a superstitious 
populace.” We cannot resist the temp- 
tation of inserting the following anecdote 
which we transcribe from the posthumous 
volume now before us. “On the 11th of 
sune 1786, I was sent for by express to 
my friend Mr. Luther, in Essex, I found 
him as 1 thought, out of danger; but a 
mortification having taken place, my poor 
friend died on the 15th in the morning. 
On opening the will, I was found to be 
sole executor. His Essex estate was left 
to his younger nephew, Francis Fane, 
Esq. in strict entail to some of his rela- 
tions with remainder to me. His Sussex 
estate was left to me and my heirs, 
charged with a legacy of three thousand 

ounds, I sold this estate in the follow- 
ing July to Lord Egremont for twenty- 











mark, “Jn the year 1802 I pledged my- 





three thousand five hundred pounds.” 
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The bishop pro-eeds in his narrative, that 
he and the deceased had lived as bro- 
thers for the space of 30 years as was 
fully manifested by his will: that he 
knelt down in a corner of his bed-cham- 
ber, and with as much humility, and with 
as much sincerity, as he ever used in 
rayer for himself, interceded with the 
Father of mercies for pardon of his 
friend’s transgressions. If we meet, con- 
tinues the bishop, in another world, he 
will thank me * for this instance of my 
love for him, when he was insensible to 
every earthly concern, and when I was 
wholly insensible to the purport of his 
will. Dr. Watson was appointed royal 
professor of theology in the university of 
Cambridge, an office which he was pecu- 
liarly anxious to obtain, altho’ the emo- 
luments were inconsiderable, and to 
which he was unanimously elected. In 
the exercise of this office he strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of the students one 
principle, to disregard all creeds whether 
Roman, Grecian, Lutheran or Calvinis- 
tick. He taught his pupils to study the 
Bible for themselves and to form their 
own opinions unfettered by any othrer au- 
thority. He said, that it was his object 
to lead the young candidates for theology 
to an enlarged and manly train of think- 
ing, and he would not suffer even his own 
creed, that of the church of England, to | 
stand in the way of such a determina- | 
tion. . For this Bishop Landaff has been | 
severely censured; but “ non datum est 
nebis tantas componere lites.” C. 


(To be continued.) 








(gor THE JoURNAL.) 


Lord By ron. 


THIS strange excentrickand wayward 
character has been amongst all ranks and 
classes the theme of conversation, of re- 
marks, of review, of alternate censure 
and applause. His wonderful genius, 
it is much to be lamented, has given a 
sort of consecration to all the errours of 
his life. When we compare his earliest 


* The whole doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments for the good or evildeeds done in this life- 
rests on the presumption, that we must recog, 





publications with his latest, we shall find 
every sentiment and opinion advanced 
in the former with the exception of his 
infidelity, deliberately pcre se He 
formerly reproached Walter Scott for 
writing for hire, and now this Peer of 
the realm follows his example. He 
formerly censured the editors of the 
Edinburgh review in terms of immeasur- 
able asperity: after the revolution of a 
few years, he asks oe of these 
very men, and takes them to his confi- 





dence and to his friendship. He former- 


ly wielded his pen in behalf of the Eng- 
lish ministry, and his name is now enrol- 
led amongst the most vindictive of their 
assailants. He formerly declared that 
the idol of his heart was slumbering in 
the grave and that his own affections 
were intombed in the same sepulchre. 
Yet after this solemn pledge and decla- 
ration, have been given, he loves, or at 
least marries, and as if to round the 
circle of contradictions, abandons the 
wife of his bosom. How shall such in- 
consistencies, such almost anomalies in 
the human character be accounted for! 
Perhaps they may be explained in this 
manner: the passions of the moment are 
the deities he worships. Led on by fre- 
netic impulse, he follows those blind 
guids, careless wherever they lead him, 
whether over mountain or moor, and as 
long as their dominion lasts, never stops 
or pauses to inquire whither he is going. 
The deity or rather the demon of the 
hour, has the sole and exclusive posses- 
sion of his sout—After the reign of this 
transitory tyrant is abolished, he is suc- 
ceeded by another who drives with the 
same unsparing violence to the end of 
his career, and then resigns his charge 
to another demon. Lord Byron is an 
example, and an awful example of the 
dreadful slavery, that a man 1s doomed 
to undergo, who resigns himself to the 
sway of his own passions—he is never 
himself, and it is no paradox to assert 
that he does not know what his own opi- 
nions are. The transitory passions that 
take alternately the possession of his 
soul constitute his only guide. Divine 
Providence, as if to leave a standing 
mark of the ignominy which attends ser- 
vitude to the passions, has bestowed on 
their present victim all the brilliancy of 





nize each other in a future state of existence. 
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chines in the hand of this madman with 

its brightest lustre. ‘Thousands and 

thousands behold and admire the radi- 

ance of the beams, while the frantick pos- 

sessor of the lamp runs wild as if he 

were driven by the furies. ‘I'his lamp is 

not a guiding light—it is shaken by an 

unconscious hand, by ove inseasible to 

the value of such a gift. Whether Lord 

Byroa will still continue his impetuous 
career, is a question known only to the 
Deity; but we think the probability is 
that he will reform. Passions so intense 
us those that agitate the bosom of lord 
Byron must be transitory—they burn too 
fiercely to remain of long duration. 
Should the térm of his life be extended 
to the ordinary age of man, these pas- 
sions must abate their véhemence. He 
will then see and lament his mad career 
—but what will repentance avail! ‘The 
gilt of heavén—the lamp of his genius 
will shew to thousands yet unbern all 
the deformities of his character—every 
step and stage of his frenzied career. 
After these moral voleanves have burnt 
out, we may hope that the lava will yet 
become productive. But if Divine Pro- 
vidence should in the hour of his refor- 
ination and amendment resume his gift— 
if he should remove “ the lamp from its 
place” what must then be the sensation 
of the reformed prodigal after his return 
to his father’s house ¢ D. 

pa 
(von Tu JOURNAL.) 


Washington. 


WHEN the intelligence of the death 
of Washington was first received in Eng- 
land, Mr. Fox, on his way to the House 
vf Commuis, thus addressed an Ameri- 
can gentleman with whom he was well 
acquainted. “Sir, I congratulate you on 
the death of Washington.” The geutle- 
nan to whom this conversation was ad 
dressed shrunk instantly from the con- 
gratulation and desired the orator tu ex- 
plain his meaning, which was done in this 
manner: Washington has new closed his 
ylory—he could have done nothing more 
ifhe had lived to a longer period, and he 
now dies with his character complete. I 
congratulate you that he has not been 
suffered to lire to de an act, that would 


tarnish the brilliancy of his fame. Such 
were the sentiments of Charles James 
Fox. ‘The bishop of Landaff in his Post- 
humous Memoirs thus expresses himself. 
Speaking of Buonaparte, he says: * Were 
I in the place of Talleyrand, I should 
think that I atoned for half my sins, did 
Lat length point out to this extraordinary 
man the rvad to real glory—did I say 
to him of military atchievement and of 
mortal glory, you have had enough to 
enable you to maintain a proud compari- 
son, if not with the Alexanders, the Ca- 
sars, the T'amerlanes of ancient story, 
certainly with the Peters, the Charles’s, 
the Fredericks of modern times; there 
is a species of glory within your reach 
by which you may surpass them all: it 
consists in the magnanimity of modera- 
tion. Would you now restore the throne 
of France to its lawful owner, under 
such limitations of wr power as would 
secure the interests of the people, would 
you now establish amongst the Conti- 
nental States that you have conquered, 
such a civil constitution, as might put an 
end to the recurrence of war, by extin- 
guishing as they arise the first sparks of 
dissention amongst them, would you now 
like WASHINGTON return éo a pri- 
vate station, you would merit and you 
would obtain real glory, the approbation 
of the good and wise ; instead of the exe- 
crations, you would be blest with the ap- 
ae ot the present and of future ages.” 
ord Byron likewise in his last edition 


‘of Childe Harold, recently published, 


while pouring his poetical lament on the 
| consequences of the French revolution, 
thus expresses himself: 

“Cxn tyrants but by tyraits conquered be 
And freedom find no champion and no Child, 
Such as COLU MBIA saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefil’d ? 
Or must such mind be nourish’d in the wild 
Deep, in the unknown forest, mid the roar 
Of cataracts where bounteous natur= smii’d 
On infant Wasuineron ? has earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no 

such store /”? 

These are the terms in which the ora- 
| tors, divines and poets of England speak 
| of the character of Washington. When 
they wish to produce a character to be 
considered amongst moralists, as the 
Apollo of Belvidere is considered 
amongst artists perfect in all its parts, 
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perfect, they immediately turn their 
backs upon their native country and set 
their faces towards America; at such a 
time the herves, the patriots, the states- 
men of England, all decorated and adorn- 
ed either with the laurels of the field, or 
of the cabinet, are forgotten. Instead of 
the badges of royal favour, the stars and 


garters of nobility—a solitary tomb and | 
shame to our country, a tomb without a | 


monument rises befure their eyes and 
there repose the ashes of Washington ! 
Here is the difference between that 


strong abiding enduring popularity, that | 


commands the homage of all nations and 


of all ages, and those miserable claptraps | 


of the day, that are often «dignified by 
such aname. To consider the question 
in the light in which it has just been pre- 
sented, the popular caprice may become 
enamoured vith some new piece of sta- 
tuary, which may be made the presiding 
idol of the moment ; for it will be at best, 
but a momentary idol. When the tran- 
sient enthusiasm is over, or in other 
words, when the people recover the use 
of their senses, they turn their faces 
again to the Apollo of Belvidere ; herises 
upon their admiration with the same un- 
ruffled front; serenely conscious of his 
own dignity he takes his proper station 
again, and even those who have abandon- 
ed him for some new favourite, blush to 
confess their own folly and are the first 
to yield him the tribute of their homage. 
f any further testimony could be pro- 
duced in favor of the character of Wash- 
ington, such evidence may be found in 
the slanders of Thomas Paine. 
are the only panegyricks that it was in 
the power of Mr. Paine to bestow. Let 
us then hear the man who blasphemes his 
Creator, speaking of the character of 
Washington in language like this: 


“Cut from the rudest rock the hardest stone 
It needs no name—for this is Washington ; 
But should you chisel—let the marks be rude 
And on the breast, inscribe Ingratitude.” 


Thus speaks Thomas Paine of George 
Washington, and his slander is a testi- 
mony of integrity and of public virtue 
from which there is no appeal: it speaks 
an eulogy superior to the language of all 
Sis panegyrists. 
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(FOR TUE JOURNAL.) 
The Duke of Wellington. 


IT is a fact. not generally known, that 
the Duke of Wellington, after the termi- 
nation of hisSpanish conquests solicited 
of the English ministry the command 
of the British forces in this country. 
His friends earnestly attempted to dis- 
suade him from the service which he so- 
licited ;_ they represented the danger to 
which he would be exposed, by what they 
were pleased to denominate the American 


| mode of warfare, the little accession of 


glory which he would gain if successful 
in the contest, compared with the ex- 
treme jeopardy in which his former lau- 
rels would be placed in case of defeat. 
All these and many such considerations 
were urged; but the resolution of the 
duke remained unshaken, and the expres- 
sion I must serve my country from right 
to left, was his pithy and sententious re- 
ply. The ministry notwithstanding the 
duke’s solicitations, turned a deaf ear, 
and his brother-in-law, Sir Edward 
Packenham, was appointed to the com- 
mand, It is difficult on such occasions 
to avoid reflecting, on what turn events 
might have taken, had this request of the 
noble duke been attended to on the part 
of tue English ministry. In that event, 
who would have opposed general Jack- 
son at. the siege of New Orleans? Pro- 
bably the duke of Wellington—probably 
the man whose name has swelled the loud 
clarion of fame. This hero, the idol of 
the English nation, might have shared 


ham, and have laid his head on the ground 
before the American intrenchiments. Pur- 
suing this train of inquiry, it may be 
asked, who would have withstood Buona- 
parte at the battle of Waterloo? No 
other general seemed at that time, to have 
acquired such general confidence amongst 
the allies as the duke of Wellington: 
this fact is sufficiently proved by his hav- 
ing been appointed to the command of 
the army of occupation with which the 
French empire is now invested. Would 
any other general therefore have been as 
successful as Wellington, in resisting the 
bloody and tremendous charges made by 
the French emperor for the whole of that 
memorable day. Ifreport speaks trues 
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Buonaparte previous to this battle consi- 
dered the issue of that day as decisive 
of his fate. Is it therefore too much, 
considering the doubtful and perilous na- 
ture ut the battle; to believe, that if the 
duke of Wellington had been absent, the 
fate of the day would have been different. 





It is perfectly well known, and indeed it 
3s confessed on all hands, that the duke 
was compelled to — his own person 
in the hottest of the danger, to encourage 
his men to stand their ground, while they 
acted merely on the defensive. Would 
the presence of any other general have 
inspired forsuch a length of time so much 
confidence ? It was not until the close of 
the day, that the duke ordered that de- 
cided movement, a charge throughout 
the whole line, that turned the fortune of 
the day and inclined in his favour the 


A. Coincidence. 


LORD Byron in his last editiun of 

Childe Harold, thus describes the Apollo 

of Belvidere : 

“ Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life and poetry and light, 

The sun in human limbs array’d, and brow, 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight! 

The shafthas just been shot—the arrow 
bright 

With an immortal vengeance, in Ais eye 

Ind nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by 

Developing in that one glance, the Deity.” 

There is some resemblance in the above 

beautiful passage and the following which 

we transcribe from a manuscript poem 

that a friend has permitted us to copy. 

The resemblance is casual merely, for the 

manuscript was left in our hands several 











doubtful scales of victory, which hung | 


until that moment, in a constant state of 
vibration. We will then suppose that 
the English ministry had lent a favoura- 
ble ear to the solicitation ef the duke of 
Wellington to be appointed to the com- 
mand of their forces in America. In 
such an event is it too much to hazard a 
conjecture that Buonaparte might at the 
present hour have been seated on the 
throne of France! Smaller things than 
these have confirmed, or have overthrown 
the destiny of monarchs. After all the 
prudence, foresight and preparation for 
battle; aftcr every movement has been 
made by which victory may be rendered 


secure, or by which the losses sustain- | 


ed by defeat may be repaired, an alarm 


—a sudden cessation of hostility—a sud- | 


den movement to the right, or to the left, 
the flutter of a zephyr’s wing may give 
the decisive turn to the fortunes of the 


day. Man with all his boasted knowledge | 


is but the slave of ten thousand accidents 


—accidents beyond the reach of his pro- | 
vident sagacity—accidents which, should ‘ 
he even attempt to guard against before | 


they happen, might of themselves contri- 
bute to defeat his own purposes. Glory 
is often but another name for chance. 
the present instance for example, if the 


duke of Wellington had at the time of 


making his request to the English mi- 


nistry foreseen the battle, and the fate | 
who believes that he | 


of Waterloo, 
would at the conclusion of his Spanish 


In 


months before the publication of lord 
Byron’s work from which the above ex- 
tract is made. 


Speaking of the monuments of genius 

and art in Grece, he says of Apollo: 

“But what transcendent, mighty genius 
fram’d 

The godlike form divine Apollo claim’d ? 

On his bold structure strength and beauty 
hung, 

And youth’s elysian spring it’s softness flung; 

With lofty look, his Lips bespoke disdain, 

While indignation swell’d thro’ ev’ry vein; 

But on his front serenity was shed, 

And round his person grace celestial spread. 

His uplift arm has aim’d th’ unerring dart 

That flew, with death to groaning Python's 
heart.” 
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Lines on the death of an only Sister, 
whom the Bard is supposed to see in a 
dream. 


WHAT lovely orbs my very soul entrance, 
And bend on me a melancholy glance ! 
Teil me sweet spirit—tell me dost thou know 
Why should my presence interest thee so ? 
Oft have I pass’d with many a dreary tura 
Through life’s obscure and sorrowful sojurn, 
Yet never did I witness eyes that shine 
On me with so much tenderness as thine! 
Once such I knew, and must I tell the name ? 
A sister’s were, and these must be the same! 
Sweet violet, long in my bosom worn, 
Thy loss with heart-felt tenderness I mourn ! 
In early youth, when dreams of brilliant joy 
Danc’d round the head of the romantick boy, 
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Oft did’st thou smile tho’ not without alarms, 
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To see him dandled thus in funcy’s arms ; 

Or when capricivus discontent would tr.ce, 

Her broken lines uthwart my infant face, 

Thy tender heart in sympathy would che 

And sorrow deeply for a brotuer’s suke. 

Thou wert 2 cuild of nature void of art, 

Whatever joy or sorrow touch’d thy heart, 

Thy face no borrow’d artifice couid wear, 

For nature kept a faithful record there. 

That spot of earth, where thou did’si time be- 
guile 

To woo capricious Flora to a smile, 

Looks desolate; for now no hand has freed 

‘The tender floweret from th’ incumbent weed. 

Yet here and there, « pensive bivom is found 

Rising amid the grass that grows around ; 

Like a memorial of thy loss it stands 

And mourns the absence of thy gentie hands. 

Oft have my footsteps pac’d the silent room 

Once thy abode, now dreary as the tomb ; 

Kach object serves thy mem’ry to recall, 

The mournful pictures pendant from the wall, 

The solitary chair of thee bereft, 

Th’ unfinish’d task and threaded needle left! 

No sounds invade the desolate retreat, 

Nonebut the ecchoes of a mourner’s feet. 





Description of the Peacock, Cat and 
Hog, escaping from the Ark. 


THE PEACOCK. 
WHEN first the Peacock’s kindling eye des- 
cried 

The sun in all his majesty and pride 
He deem’cl that hour important to display 
His golden plumage and to rival day. 
Oft in the Ark’s dull prison would ne strut, 
Lamenting sore his blaze of glory shut ; 
Impatient waiting for the solar gleams, 
For well he knew the bounty of the beams. 
Behold him now with what delight he turns, 
A mimick firmament around him burns! 
Full on his plume the beam of morning breaks 
And there with mild and gentle touch awakes 
Each slumbering glory; ull the birds admire 
‘The sable shadows tipt with downy fire, 
That o’er his head such varied lustre spreads 
And dies away at last in broken threads; 
Gaze as the glowing prodigy receeds 
And follow where tl’ illustrious stranger leade 


THE CAT. 


Next came a form how cautious and demure ! 
Anxious to keep ler silv’ry ermine pure ; 
And lest a foot so marvellously neat 

A single speck of mud perchance should greet, 
With all a maiden’s delicacy prone, 

She sought assistance from each friendly stone 
At length a distant nook she chane’d to spy, 
A comfortable mansion, warm and dry ; 
Thither her footsteps hasten’d; having seen 
With scrutinizing eye her vestment cican ; 

All other cares oblivion burying deep, 

She ventured now to purr herself to sleep. 





Vi“ HOG, 

THE next successor not so overneat, 
A sloven forn’d by nature’s hand complete, 
C.me forth and found at last his lcavis desire. 
Vie dood reweating icf aim ali the mire ; 
His nose by irequent discipiine expert, 
Resum’d its former office in the dirt, 
Vili ev’ry bristte by its toul aiioy 
Gave testimony of its owner’s joy, 
With one unusual circumstance at least, 
*Uwas joy uncnvicd bow by man and beast. 





Yo Cor respondents. 


A review of a poem recently published, is in- 
evitaubly postponed to our next. 

We are compelled likewise to omit till our 
next number a Critical Analysis of the merits 
of Byron, Moore and Huni. 

With a Correspondent who kindly proffers 
his services, and who desires to know whether 
we will publish sundry ef his lucubrations 
which have already appeared, we request a 
personal interview. 

Amand.’s lines are worthy of Strephon, the 
party to whom they are addressed and Stre- 
phoi’s admiration is worthy of the genius of 
Amanda, and both of them totally unworthy of 
the notice of our readers. 

To Albertus we should recommend to 
learn to spell before he writes poetry.—Non- 
sense on the one hand and bad spelling on the 
other, are worse than intolerable. 

The history of the late American war shall 
be commenced in our next number. 


Our correspondents will do us an essential fa- 
vour if they will furnish us with legible manu- 
script: Printers are often thus made respon- 
sible not only for their own blunders but fur 
those of their Correspondents. 





The 5th of September was the day fix- 
ed on for the publication of wur first No. 
but, as it required more time than was ex- 
pected, to procure a suitable paper ow- 
ing to its enlargement, the publication 
has been unavoidably deferred until to- 
day. The Nos. will now be issued every 
Saturday regularly, and at the close uf 
each year, a title and index will be fur- 
nished. 

We feel pleasure in stating, that the 
number of subscribers has increased be- 
yond our expectations and from the dis- 
position still shewn by the public to en- 
courage the undertaking, we feel per- 
suaded that our paper wil! merit those 
flattering prospects. 
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